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of Lisa's winged charms. Deaths, she reflected,
always seek their mourning, demanding trimmings.
Lisa, unable to accept the convenient, longing
now to feel unhappy. Foolish, the old lady thought
it, to feel the loss of a grief, but she knew what in-
curable romantics the English are, and she watched
with a certain grim humour her daughter-in-law's
desperate struggle to find an agreeable memory of
Stanislas. Looks and charm he had had, but they
were difficult to recapture after ten years of constant
humiliation* Lisa was looking for a little anecdote,
a little anecdote that would prove to her that she
had been unjust, over-harsh in her judgment of her
husband; the little anecdote could not be found
and "Mamachcn", as a cynical younger generation
called the old Countess, recognised a slackening in
what she sarcastically described to herself as "the
search for sorrow1*.

Lisa's future was much discussed in Warsaw, in
Rome and in Paris. She had never lived in London*
Dozens of men had been in love with her, and she
had now become a rich widow* A slight change of
focus was apparent in the various capitals of Europe.
A woman whom you had hoped to make your mis-
tress had turned into a woman you were determined
to make your wife.